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BREEDS OF POULTRY. 


The Dorkings 


For table purposes no fowls are more 


=a 








AGRICULTURAL BOUNTIES. 


The Committee on Agriculture of the Leg- 


jislature gave a hearing onthe 11th inst., 


upon the petition of H. Converse and others 


ANOTHER CROW. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


From the Ploughman we have taken many 
interesting and useful hints this winter in 


nted last week. If so, he will be! profitable than the Dorkings, though it must|0f Palmer, to withhold the bounties now | regard to keeping “ fowls.” Last fall 1 built 


of the difficulties of starting up the| be confessed they are not particularly good | paid to the various agricultural societies to a good hennery and fitted it quite complete- 


tory system in England, difficulties which 


are of a different nature from those that pre- 


must be evident 


layers. The favorite style of the old poultry | 


fanciers, was the rose comb white Dorking, | 


be offered in premiums. 


It was shown be-| ly, and put in twenty-five pullets, five old 


fore the committee that the bounty paid to | hens, and four cocks of the light Brahmas.— 
sent themselves in this country. And yet it) “ which,” says a thoroughly competent judge, | the Eastern Hampden Agricultural Society | In January and February we took in eight 


that American cheese is|“ is the only true, pure fowl.” It is of good located at Palmer, was, and had been, from | hundred and fifty-two eggs and twenty-four 


making great inroads upon the English mar-| size, plump and compact, with a short white | the start, totally misapplied ; that that soci- | chicks. We get now some fifteen eggs daily 
ket, and that fact alone is the cause of great| neck, five toes, a full rose comb, a large, ety had never complied with the spirit of! and ten or twelve hens setting on their 
slarm among English dairymen. They can-| breast, and_a plumage of spotless white. | the law, and that the petitioners judged of | broods. The poultry drops you spoke oa 
“The practice of crossing with the game | the other societies in the State by the man- last winter, sulphate of zinc and sulphuric 


’ 


sit idle and let us step in and supply the 
market which they have so lon 
Che statements of the various speakers 


clearly show that there is a prevaling feeling 
among them that something must be done, 


while at the same time, no higher evidence 


can be wanted that the cheese factory system 
has been the salvation of our reputation and 
Previous to 


the foreign market. 


tion of this system, our exports | 
imited, as compared with our 
ad, and this improvement 
a higher quality and 
icle itself. 


ission referred 
It makes 
\ run, that 
the necessity of some change in the mode of 


’ 


manufacturing cheese is widely felt, and that 


the cannot be far distant when the 
American 


it wiil be inaugurated in Europe, and that 


that 


time 
system or something analogous to 
when time comes we shall prubably 
It is 


rest on 


have a stronger ¢ meet. 
. 


it, therel 


re, that we cannot 


our oars. We must put forth every effort 


rove upe urselves. We must do 
ve done in the 

If we get | 

netrinsic merit of 
ns, we must contrive to ke ep it. 
that has already done so much for | 


the markets of England is capable of 


sy) | 


t is worthy of a still 


i 


ng mueh more, ana 


greater extension. | 
We see nothing to apprehend from the 
multiplication of factories. The question 


which many seem inclined to ask, whether 


*1) 


ao many factories will not overdo the matter! 


nd bring down the price, is easily answered. | 
\ factory 

auction I 
where the famil 


shed. It 


gate amount 


merely changes the mode of pro-| 


manipulation in those regions 


y dairy was previously estah- 


does not greatly increase the aggre- | 


of the article in suca a section, | 


oves the general quality. Lhe miik] 


had been worked uy private 


dairy goes now into the factor thousand 


} 
14nGs are relieve manu 


} 


facture is concentrated under one 


head ik 


mpetent 

| 
that was before in many cases | 
worked, the pro t of 


the 


ainskillfully which 


never highest pri t ause it 


Drought 


. ' ; 7 7 , > ‘4 
g controlled. | cock was much in vogue with the old breed- | 4gement of that under their own eye. Judg- | acid, we find very beneficial. We use all 


ers, to improve a worn out stock, which,|ing by such a standard, no wonder they should | °UT ashes to sift on the roosts, boxes and 


complished by procuring a fresh bird of the | 
same kind but not related. This crogg shows 
itself in single combs, loss of a claw, or an 
occasional red feather, but, what is still more 
objectionable, is pale yellow legs, and a yel- 
low circle about the beak, which also indi- 
cates a yellow skiu. ‘These are faults to be 
avoided.” 

The Dorking is an excellent farmyard 
fowl, a fair layer, a close sitter, and an atten- 
tive mother. The chickens grow rapidly, 
The pure 


white Dorking may be considered as fancy as 


and are excellent for the tabie. 


well as useful stock, since it will breed true 
to its points, while the gray Sussex, Surrey, 
or colored or speckled Dorking, as it is called, 
The rose comb and the 
fifth toe are essential to the true Dorking, 
but what is called the colored or speckled 
Dorking, is not always constant in these 


will often sport. 


points. 
The 


delicacy of the chickens, but for those who 


chief drawback to the Dorking is-the 


rear fowls to make money of them they are 


invaluable for tenderness and flavor. 


, however, would have been much better ac-| Petition the Legislature to withdraw the 


bounties. Why should the State encourage 
a society that does not and never did, add to 
the knowledge, the intelligence and the en- 
The | 
fact is the Eastern Hampden Society ought | 
never to have been incorporated. It was a} 
mistake from the beginning. But because | 
one society has been recreant to its high 
trust and proved utterly,inefficient for good, | 
is it any reason to suppose the ethers so 
weak and inefficient ? 
has failed from the beginning to compre- 


terprise of the farming community ? 


Because one society 


hend its duty and to appreciate its mission, | 
is it to be inferred that all others have ? | 

The bounties, as a whole, are doing good, | 
not so much, perhaps, as they might do if 
every society were better managed ; but still | 
a great deal of good. Moreover the consti- 
tution of the State requires the Legislature | 
“to encourage societies and public institu- | 
tions, rewards and immunities, for the pro- | 
motion of agriculture, arts, sciences,” &c., and 
where is there a better wos **-“ 


ready adapeur ine reasons for withdiaw- 


ing the bounty from the Eastern Hampden 





These fowls took their name from the town 
of Working in Surrey. 
English 


They are, therefore, | 


essentially an breed, not being 
known as an indigenous breed, so far as we 
are aware in any other part of the world. 
here are two, if not three, very distinct va- 
rieties or families of the Dorkingr. One is 
pure white with a broad double or rose comb, 
But this 
is not in so much demand as the colored 
Dorking. 


In the latter the plumage varies very 


and five distinct toes on both feet. 


much. Some are speckled, others known as 
the Cuckoo Dorking, with feathers trans- 
versely barred like those on the breast and 
under side of the cuckoo, and a third having 
very nearly the markings of a Duckwing 
game. It is said that a good horse can 
hardly be of a bad color, and the same may 
if a Dorking fowl. 

What, then, are the characteristics of a 
The 
Dorkings are table fowls, so that size is ab- 


ve said ‘ 
Dorking fowl? And first, large size. 


solutely requisite for preeminence, and} 


was 80 inferior, now goes in with the rest and eight to ten pounds for the cocks and six or 


comes out of a fine and uniform character. 


It is true that in some sections in which 

| 
the milk had been previously sent to market | 
in ite normal state, the establishment of a} 
cheese factory adds to the aggregate quan- 


tity of the productic n, but the great dairy 


regions, the regions where cheese factories 
are most frequently met with, were always 
too far removed from the market to do much 
in the way of selling milk, and in all such 
localitie 


*s it is merely the mode of making 
that is that 


amount is pot greatly increased. 


changed, so the aggregate 
We say, 
therefore, that there need be no fear that the 
market will be overstocked so as materially 
to affect the price. We say, therefore, that 
we rejoice to see the multiplication of cheese 
factories, and still more to see them prosper- 
oua and successful. 

No doubt the business will have its fluctu 
ations to some extent, like most other kinds 
of business, that is, some years will turn out 
to be more prosperous than others, but in 
the long run it will be successful. As the 
quality of the article improves, the consump- 
tion will increase to some extent, while the 
number of mouths to 





feed is also increasing 
Americans are not larg 


e consumers of cheese 
They eat much le i ) 
y less of it than Europeans. 


They are not aware, asa general thing, of 
its highly nutritive qualities, 
gradually learning to like it, and we have 
no doubt that if the facts were known, it 
would be found that the consumption of the 
article of cheese in the United States is far 
greater now than it was ten years ago. And 
then besides we are to have the Chinese 
market open to us, and there can be no 
doubt that soon large exports of cheese will 
go to that country. 


Sut they are 


The future of the cheese factory system is, 
therefore, hopeful, and we feel eure that the 
demand will keep pace with the supply, and 
that new markets will be open t 
distant day. 

To those of our readers, therefore, who are 
so situated as not to be able to sell milk in 
its natural condition, and 
the labor of butter making, 


start up a cheese factory, anc 
right. A large 


o us at no 


we would say, 


part of the whole will depend 


on starting right. Well begun is half well 


done, and 
heretofore 


skillful, 
of bi honest 


little or nothin 
ge ahead, 


who are tired of 


1 be sure to start 


any failures that have occurred | breeds. 
, can be traced to the fact of not| 
ge Se good start. Better spend freely at | to try to raise them j rer 
et for a first class foreman, who is | em in such situations. 

and attentive to the interests | 
~ 6 ‘8 employers, who knows what he is 
ut, than to have a second rate man for| and fat 
&- Be sure you are right, then! market. 


}eight for the hens, are averages to which | 
|they must be kept up if any success is ex- 


pected in raising Dorkings. The form is | 
almost as essential as the size, a Dorking 
hen or cock must be compact in body with 
short legs and shanks. ‘The very qualities 
that add grace and gallant bearing to the! 
Spanish and game render the Dorking unfit | 
for the table, and therefore a short, stout | 
limb is aimed at as the perfection in this 
breed. The shanks or scaly part of the leg} 
must be white, the claims of the fancier and | 
of the cook imperatively demanding a color- | 
less leg in this breed. The fancier demands | 
it because such is the standard of excelience 
universally received, and the cook because a} 
boiled fowl with black legs does not look 
sightly on the table. 

The toes on the Dorking must be five in 
number. 
everything else, is tyrannous and despotic 
will accept no fowl as a true Dorking that 
has only four toes; not that there is any 
utility in this extra toe, which can only be 
regarded as a sort of monstrosity, but be- 
cause birds will not sell as Dorkings that 
Everybody who hatches 


Fashion, which in poultry, as in 


have not five. 


.|a four toed bird kills it, and only breeds 


| from five toed cocks and hens. 
The combs of Dorkings are of two kinds, 


|that known as the double or rose comb is| 


characteristic of some families, while others 
have an upright single comb, regularly ser- 
rated or toothed. 
It has been said of the Dorkings, that 
\ their quality surpasses their charms, but to 
us few birds look more in keeping in a farm- 
| yard, than a good collection of these stately, 
heavy, broad breasted fowls, ponderous and 
sedate in their movements, the grave dowa- 
gers of the yard. Ags layers, however, they 
are surpassed by many other breeds, espe- 
cially by those which do not sit, but as moth- 
ers for large chickens none can excel them. 
They are not well calculated for foster moth- 
ers and to hatch and rear the eggs of lighter 
hens, but for sitting on the eggs of either 
Spanish or Cochins or Brahmas, or for rear- 
ing their own chickens, they are unsur- 
passed. 

They are not so hardy as some other 
On cold clay soils they will not do 
as well as the game or the Brahmas. No use 
On 


Bravelly soils they do well and no birds pay 
better. 





| of March 5, under the head of “ Vegetables 


Their plump full breasts, white skin | manure, and keep it out from under the 
white legs sell them quick in the | >®*- 


Society are strong and imperative, and we | 


hope the petition, so far as that society is | 
concerned, will be granted. 


' 
THE COLLEGE APPROPRIATION. | 
The Committee on Agriculture gave a} 
hearing on the Petition of the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College for 
an appropriation of sixty thousand dollars, 
on the 8th inst. No one appeared against | 
the petition except the Rev. Dr. George | 
Putnam of the Highlands, Boston, and he 
made a feeble opposition, not enough to hurt 
it any. Dr. Loring appeared for the petition, 
and stated the circumstances in which the 
College is placed and the necessity of this 
money to furnish facilities already greatly 
needed. 

The appropriation will probably pass, 
though not without some opposition. The 
College can show a good case, and it is not 
to be supposed the State will desert its own 
child. 





Correspondence. 


ee were 


PATTERSON DEVONS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Will you be so kind asto inform me through 
the Ploughman, who has got the North 
Devon cattle of the Patterson stock ? You 
will oblige a reader of your paper. 

Yours truly, Ropert ARMSTRONG. 

East Sandwich, March 11, 1870. 

Write to Horace M. Sessions, of South 
Wilbraham, Mass., editor of the Devon 
Herd Book. He can no doubt inform you. 
—({ Ep. 


MANURE UNDER THE BARN. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Having read an article in the Ploughman 


in House Cellars,” and fully concurring in 
what is there written, I felt constrained to 
| write a few lines relative to keeping the 
| manure of the cattle in the barn cellar under 
| where the cattle are stabled. 
| It is very certain that it taints the air with 
| which it is in contact, and inasmuch as the 
| air of acellar cannot be prevented from 
passing throughout the building under which 
|it is placed,” I repeat what I have said a 
great many times before that it must be very 
| destructive to the health of the cattle. We 
should all feel that it would be very unwise 
and unhealthy to have our privy under the 
rooms we occupy, and why should it be more 
| proper or healthy for the cattle than for peo- 
ple. 
The manure no doubt is better kept in the 
barn cellar than out in the open’ air, but I 
believe more is lost in health and hardiness 
of the cattle, and the damage to the hay by 
the perfumes of the manure than is gained 
in manure. 
A nicely painted carriage kept in a stable 
where the horse manure is underneath, will 
show the effects of it very soon, and why is 
it not reasonable to conclude that it is 
unhealthy for the cattle and horses kept in 
| the same place under the same circumstances. 
| Ihave read a great many articles from 
time to time in the Ploughman, upon the 
treatment of cattle, giving some very good 
hints as to what would be conducive to the 
health of the animals, and I have been led 
to wonder a thousand times why people 


should recommend barn cellars to. keep their 
manure in. In my opinion better make 
some other arrangement for housing the 





Very truly yours, 
Jason WHITE. 
Norton, March 5, 1870. 


wat al-|°” 


floors. It is a good exterminator of vermin. 
We feed on corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
scraps, &c., and use plenty of good care, and 
the fowls are as tame as so many domestic 
animals. Yours with respect, 


Cart. C. WiTInc. 
Manomet P't. So. Plymouth, Ms , 2 
March 7, 1870. 4 
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Sarmers’ Omnibus. 

— Dr. Randall says, that he does not be- 
lieve that the American Merino can be im- 
proved by any cross whatever, for the great- 
est production of medium fine wool. 

— The Alta California says that many 
grape vines in that State grow toa great 
size, and that Montecito, Santa Barbara 
county, now seventy-four years old and nine- 
teen inches thick.in the trunk, yields from 
6000 to 8000 pounds of grapes annually. 

— It is stated that every farm of 160 acres 


in Eastern Kansas, is underlaid with 1-*"*» 
ooo «wus Ut Cues vi Hine times more fuel than 


if the surface were covered with heavy timber. 

— Lands are made to increase yearly in 
fertility, mainly in three ways—by buying 
commercial fertilizers, by ploughing under 
clover, by buying rich food for animals and 
That farmer 
understands Lis business who knows which 
mode is best for him. The most successful 
farmers practice all three. 

— Animals require quantity as well as 
quality of food. ‘The philosophy of feeding 
our farm stock has been but little ottended 
to by farmers; yet it is a field of inquiry that 
will pay as richly for investigation as any 
the farmer can explore. 

— A correspondent of The Canada Farm- 
er gives the following statement of the tur- 
nip yield in North Wellington: The yield of 
1150 7-8 bushels the acre, and 
another 1237 1-4 bushels. These were pur- 
ple tops, grown in drills eighteen inches 
apart, and the roots “about seven inches in 
the drills. 

— The question whether there are two 


saving all their droppings. 


one lot was 


kinds of Alsike clover, is being discussed in 
The weight of 
evidence is decidedly in favor of there being 
but one variety—the difference in size being 
accounted for by difference in soil, climate, 
etc. 

— In some parts of Surrey, (England) as 
at Dorking, the first migration from the 
parent hive is called a swarm; the next is 
cast ; while the third increase in the season, 
goes under the name of a cote. The latter is 
also called a “ spindle” in some of the mid- 
dle counties of England. 

— A correspondent of the Journal of Ag- 
riculture in advoeating proper fastenings for 
open barn doors and gates, says that more 
than half the wear and tear of barn doors 
comes from slamming, and that when a boy 
he come very near being killed by a barn 
door which was closed with great forceby a 
gust of wind. The cattle had knocked down 
the prop which had been placed against it 
when opened. 


BENEFITS OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Secretary Goodale, in his report for 1869, 
dated Jan. 1st of the present year, after 
remarking that “ from present appearances 
the action of the Board of Agriculture at its 
session in January last, requiring County 


several agricultural papers. 





simple and effective aids to progress, will 
accomplish great good ;” gives the following 
brief summary of advantages resulting from 
their organizations. He says: “ The bene- 
fits arising from these Clubs are many and 
varied. Farmers are, necessarily, more iso- 
lated than those engaged in other industrial 
callings. Hence whatever furnishes to them, 
even in limited measure, the advan s of 
co-operation must be of great service. These 
Clubs bring them together and afford rare 
facilities for exchange of the results of expe- 
rience and observation. They awaken desires 
for careful experience and closer observation ; 
for increase of practical and scientific know]- 
edge. They educate, in the true sense of 
the term — drawing forth, developing and 
nourishing the faculties of those who partic- 
ipate. The social element is encouraged ; 
and, look at them in whatever aspect we 
may, their usefulness is apparent. At the 
same time they operate tually toward 
supporting and strengthening the higher and 
more comprehensive organizations for the 
promotion of agriculfure. It is not too much 
to say that these Clubs sustain a relation to, 
and perform a function for a among 
us similar to that of the primary town meet- 
ings for the government of our country.” 
WOOL INTERESTS IN VERMONT. 

The Vermont State Agricultural Society at 
its late annual meeting resolutions 
strongly opposing arenewal of the Reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, and in. favor of retaining 
the present tariff on wools and woolens. 
Hon. Edwin Hammond was chosen to rep- 
resent the Society in the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 





Societies to encourage the formation of these | b 


A LETTER FOR FARMERS. 


Not many days since while speaking to the 
farmers of your vicinity I referred to the in- 
fluence of a superabundance of water in the 
soil as a serious drawback to the farmer’s la- 
bors. And I write you hoping you may see 
the propriety ut recalling the matter to the 
minds of your farmer on by 

The fall of water during the last week 
ought to convince them of the necessity of 
giving attention to the subject now while the 
effects are seen so plainly. 

The most inexperienced eye cannot fail to 
detect and be convinced after such fall rains 
as we have experienced what its effect will be 
upon retentive soils. 

fe may expect in the usual course of 
things that the grou:d will freeze long before 
this extraordinary excess is materially reduc- 
ed. And water being such a perfect con- 
ductor of cold the ground will freeze much 
deeper. 

Please ask your practical farmer readers 
if they expect the surface frozen full of wa- 
ter upon clay subsoil, will answer their hopes 
when spring comes, obliged as they will be 
to wait the evaporation from the surface, 
which does not commence freely until their 
crops ought to be in the ground, and, when 
at last, it does become dry enough to work, 
the best it may be done it proves cloddy and 
unfit for seeding as well as out of season, for 
most crops for which such land is otherwise 
so well adapted. 

Excess of water in the spring when the 
surface has partially thawed, must carry off 
much soluble matter which would be food for 
vegetation. This would not be the case if 
underdrained, as the fallrains are leached from 


and the temperature of the earth is commu- 
nicated nearly to the. surface through the 


pores of which the water has passed down. 
ns wisn ee em 
more readily a ma% which is made a good 


other fact that heat is not so easily conveyed 
aownward through such a mass, one readily 
sees why the advantage is largely in favor of 
drainage. 

Please ask your readers to answer for 
themselves what makes one class of lands 
easier than others, if it is not the facility 
with which water is carried off, its porous- 
ness and its power to absorb the heat and 
warm air in its place. 

Farmers need not fear that soluble ma- 
nure will be carried off in such underdrains. 
Let them try the experiment and convince 
themselves by taking a vessel filled with dry 
earth and pour upon it slowly, black liquid 
manure of the barnyard. The liquid which 
leaches from the holes in the bottom of the 
vessel has lost its soluble vegetable constitu- 
ents as will be seen by its loss of color, or 
any test desirable. And this soluble matter 
is left near the surface. Seed such soil and 
it will be found extremely productive, ger- 
minating seed readily, but fill the earth in 
the vessel with clear water, and stop the 
drainage as clay stops the percolation of wa- 
ter in such soils, and you may manure with 
solid or liquid manure all you will to no pur- 
pose, none can be taken up by the plant, as 
the capiliary power of the soil and plant is 
already exhausted by being filled with the 
water. 

Now is a favorable time, friend Smith, to 
call the attention of your practical men to 
the matter while ocular demonstration is be- 
fore each one. Urge them to try one-fourth 
of an acre with good underdrains. Pardon 
me for this intrusion upon your time.—T. S. 
LanG in Somerset Reporter. 








HOW GOOD FARMERS SAVE MONEY. 


They take good papers and read them. 
They keep account of farm operations. 
They do not leave their implements scat- 
tered over the farm, exposed to snow, rain 
and heat. 

They repair their tools and buildings ata 
proper time ; and do not suffer a subsequent 
three-fold expenditure of time and money. 
They use their money judiciously, and they 
do not attend auction sales to purchase all 
kinds of trumpery because it is — ‘ 
They see that their fences are well repair- 
ed, and their cattle are not grazing in the 
meadows, or grain fields, or orchards. 

They do not refuse to make correct exper- 
iments in a small way of many new things. 
They plant their fruit trees well, care for 
them, and of course get good crops. 

They practice economy by giving their 
stock good shelter during the winter; also 
good food, taking all that is unsound, half 
rotten or moidy out. 

They do not keep tribes of cats, or snarl- 
ing dogs around their premises who eat more 
in a month than they are worth ina whole 
lifetime. ; 

Lastly, they read the advertisements, know 
what is going on, and frequently save money 

it. 
ema farming is made by attention to 
little things. The farmer who does his best, 
earns his money with best appreciation, and 
uses it with best results. Such men are the 
salt of the earth.—Carolina Farmer. 


__ 


REGULARITY IN FEEDING SHEEP. 


The Practical Shepherd says: All experi- 
enced fleck masters concur in the opinion 
that sheep fed with perfect regularity as to 
time and amount (making proper allowance 
for the weather), will do better on rather in- 
ferior feed, than on the best, without that 
regularity. 1 prefer feeding three times a 
day even in the shortest days of winter ; but 
many good ficck masters feed but twice. If 
fed three times, it should be at sunrise, noon, 
and an hour before dark; if but twice, the 
last feeding should be an hour earlier. Sheep 
do not stand at their racks and eat well in 
the dark. It is not very important at what 
period of the day grain or roots are given, 
provided the time is uniform. 


LEICESTERS. 


C. Hills, of Delaware, Ohio, writing to the 
Western Farmer, says :—“ The long wools, 
Leicesters, are being rapidly introduced into 
our State, and are y used now for cross- 
ing upon merinos. They cross well upon 





mutton carcass, maturing early, and 

acing a sort of wool usually called De 
foe eece of about six pounds, and com- 
manding as much in market as the best XX 
merino. Many of the second and third cross 
would be taken for pure bred b casual ob- 
servers. The same results ma obtained 





by crossing with Southdowns. 


the soil which does not freeze nearly so deep | 


conductor by being¥illed with water, and an- | 


sized fine wools; the produce being of 





For the Massathusetis Plowghman. 


CUT FEED AND FREE TRADE. 


BY R. GOODMAN, ESQ. 


Certainly since 1824, Massachusetts, her 
statesmen and industrial classes have been 
in favor of the principle of protection, and it 
would be difficult to convince the business 
community that the prosperity of our State, 
and indeed of the whole Union, is not owing, 
in a great degree, to this established policy 
of the United States. Yet the chairs of po- 
litical economy in two of the principal col- 
leges of Massachusetts, and perhaps others, 
are occupied by professors who teach the 
doctrines of free trade to its utmost limit, 
and the graduates of those institutions when 
they first issue from under the wings of their 
beloved mothers, chirp prettily of the falla- 


John Stuart Mill and M. Frederic Bastiat, 
pin their faith apparently upon the writings 
and inculeations of Messrs. Perry and Walk- 
er, and end as they emerge into the world of 
activity in working out their worldly salva- 
tion on the basis of protection to home in- 
dustries. So for several years past while 
many agriculturists have been extolling the 
merits of cutting, moistening and steam- 
ing feed for cattle, demonstrating to a cer- 
tainty that by either of these processes at 
least one-quarter of the hay is saved and the 
condition of the cattle much improved, 
yet the bulk of the farmers, and nearly all the 
dairymen who live by the production of 
cheese and butter, practice the very reverse 
of these theories and bring out their cows 
and products to profitable results and as they 
claim, do so more economically, by feeding 
the hay long and the meal dry. 

We don’t want protection for the produc- 
tion of our iron, says the lecturer, on the sci- 
ence of wealth. No matter if we have to 
purchase steel for our railroads at $175 per 
ton, of England, when protection to the iron 
maker will reduce it to $35 per ton. We can 
do better. We can raise wheat on our great 
fields at the West, sell it to England and buy 
iron and steel. Twenty days’ labor in rais- 
ing wheat is equivalent to twenty-five days’ 
labor in making the amount of iron which 
the wheat will purchase, and there is a nett 
saving of five days or twenty per cent on all 
our iron. Butnow comes in the logic of 
facts and no one wants our wheat. Eng- 


| land, our only market across the Atlantic, gb- 
tains three-quarters of what she purchases 





our inland transportation and shipping 


freights, we cannot successfully compete with 
lthe English market. A bushel of wheat 
selling for $1 30 per 100 pounds in Liver- 
pool, netts the farmer west of Chicago not 
| over sixty to seventy cents in currency, after 
deducting the iand carriage, marine freight, 
storage, commissions and other incidental 
charges. The people on our continent 
south of us, take but a morsel of our grain 
products, and the western farmers in the 
present extreme depression of the grain mar- 
ket, are considering the necessity of foster- 
ing manufactures that their industries may 
be diversified and themselves relieved from 
the ruinously inconsistent foreign qarkets 
for their produce. 

Another illustration of the difficulty of 
reconciling theory and fact presents itself in 
that commercial treaty of Mr. Cobden, by 
which England and France, ten years ago, 
threw open their ports to the free entry of 
hundreds of articles, and which England and 
the admirers of her policy look upon as a most 
wise and economical act and conducive atleast 
to her benefit, but which M. Thiers, the fore- 
most statesman of France, after a ten year’s 
trial, characterises as destructive to the best 
interests of his country. The merchant ma- 
rine of France, he says, has greatly dimin- 
ished to the profit of England. The goods 
which the French flag had formerly sought 
in India, La Plata, the Brazils and South 
America, were now to a great extent carried 
in English bottoms. The general commerce 
of France had declined fifty per cent. to the 
corresponding augmentation of that of Eng- 
land. In a word, England played her usual 
game of benefitting herself at the expense of 
her neighbors, and carried out the policy 
which Lord Russell confesses was the animus 
(next to that of wishing to see our republi- 
cariism a failure), that prevented her from 
staying the fitting out of piratical expeditions 
against our commerce during the late war, 
the desire of enriching and fostering her ship 
building and shipping interests, 

Again, the lecturers on the science of feed- 
ing cut and moistened food, bring to their 
aid physiology and show that from the want 
of teeth in the fore part of the jaws of rumi- 
nant animals, there is a necessity for a more 
thorough grinding of the food, that the cow 
has four stomachs, the first of which merely 
steaus the food, the second forms it into 
pellet to be more thoroughly chewed and 
mingled with saliva; the third crushes, and 
as it were, cards it, pulverizing it finely, and 
the fourth only is really employed in true 
digestion; consequently the more soluble 
and fine the food is put before her the more 
easily will the cow partake of it, and the more 
time will she have for rumination and diges- 
tion and secretion of milk. 

The theories of Mr. Horsfal of England, 
and of Mr. Stewart and Mr. Birnie, all practi- 
cal farmers and breeders, in favor of the 
steaming system, are coincided in by those 
who discuss the subject at our agricultural 
meetings and State Board of Agriculture, 
and still the working farmers continue to 
persist in feeding the hay long and dry, and 
say that after a fair trial they find that the 
benefits resulting from cutting and moisture 
are not commensurate with the extra ex- 
pense attending the process. Well, if they 
will only cut their hay early enough and get 
it in dry and as near the eondition of grass 
as may be for their cows, we will forgive the 
heresy of avoiding cutting and steaming and 
look to the condition of their cows and qual- 
ity of their productions as the test of their 
success. But we should like some enterpris- 
ing farmer to take twenty cows, divide them 
indifferently, put ten on one side of the sta- 
ble and ten onthe other; feed all winter, 
the one set on hay and meal dry, and the 
other on cut feed moistened with the same 
quantity of meal incorporated with the hay, 
and weigh the hay fed out, and let us know 
in the spring if any hay was saved by the 
cutting process, if any more milk was pro- 





cies of protection, endorse the theories of 


from other countries, and taking the cost of 


alike. 

It is not only from the want of observance 
of the surrounding conditions, but from the 
failure to persist in the details of experiments 
for a sufficient length of time, that gives us 
so many inconsistent theories. And these 
are not confined to cut feed or free trade— 
the farmer’s experience is full of them. Here 
for instance is Mr. Greeley’s theory of deep 
ploughing—ploughing a foot deep—contro- 
verted by Jersey farmers raising one hundred 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre, on mead- 


three inches, and no sooner does Mr. Gree- 
ley step in and explain that he did not refer 
to alluvial formations, so porous in their na- 
ture as to offer no obstruction to the roots in 
their downward tendency than Mr. W. M. 


explanation on the head, in a communication 
to the “ Country (ientleman,” by showing 
what an exceptionally fine crop he had last 


light sand and gravel soil with a double 
Michigan plough and four horses from ten 
| to fifteen inches deep, covering the sod most 
| perfec ly! Certainly an ordinary farmer has 
|aright to scratch his head if for no other 
| reason than to assist him in deciding, when 
|such doctors disagree? But we have shown 
that other sciences besides agriculture have 
their inconsistencies and even in that of life, 
it is not always plain sailing. 





] 
God praised 
Solomon because he asked for wisdom in- 


| stead of long life. 
| 


{ ° . . 
|the natural laws, is entirely of itself long 


| life. Yet who has sufficient wisdom to carry 
| out this most desired of all boons? Porphy- 
I ry, some, fifteen hundred years ago, wrote a 


|treatise on abstinence 


Why so? Because wis- 


from animal food, 
| claiming it as the true method of prolonging 
life. Shelly, the poet, in one of his notes to 
|‘ Queen Mab,” goes over similar ground, 
and claims that the allegory of Adam and 
Eve eating of the tree of evil and entailing 
upon their posterity the wrath of God, ad- 
mits of no other explanation than the disease 
and cyime that have flowed from unnat- 
ural diet. Yet old Parr died at the age of a 
hundred and fifty-two, from a surfeit, having 
always eaten everything he felt able to buy, 
and modern statistics show that a mixed diet 
is conducive to average longevity. Others 








| 
| 


contend that confinement to water as a bev- 


erage, and freedom from narcotics of an 


CULLAUULL vise & 


a hundred and four, had his pipe constantly 
in his mouth and many other centennarians 
have been even known to have practised any- 
thing but moderation in diet and regimen. 
Every one therefore, in this respect, must 
judge for himself, having regard to his con- 
stitution, his inherent frailties or goodness, 
and the conditions surrounding himself and 
his habitation. 
ably understand the geology and chemistry 
of his soil, the manner of its former treat- 


So the farmer must measur- 


ment, what rotation it requires, the crops 
best adapted to it, andin his ploughing, 
planting, feeding and other processes must 
aim at the middle line of safety, and from 
thence by well guarded experiments explore 
new enterprises and aim to gradually im- 
prove upon his present system. It is safest, 
of course, never to venture into the water 
until you know how to swim, but small 
progress is made in that art, by observing a 
frog or a man striking out, and we can only 
learn by wading in by degrees, and casting 
ourselves upon the waters. So in the light 
of the teachings of the “ preachers” of the 
agricultural papers and farmer’s discussions, 
we can bring nearly all our processes to the 
test of thorough experiment and be able to 
decide for ourselves which of the various 
modes of doing a thing is, in ovr situation 
the best, considering ezonomy of labor and 
eventual profit. 





THE OVERCROWDING OF HORSES. 


What the Scottish Farmer says on this 
subject will apply in this country as well : 

Comfortable, healthful lodgings are essen- 
tial alike for man and beast. Without suffi- 
cient room, pure air and perfect cleanliness 
are unattainable, health is apt to be impaired 
and disease engendered. Amongst the horses 
in most large towns extreme overcrowding is 
common. In London, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow it is, however, considera- 
bly worse than in Edinburgh. In all towns 
the cab and omnibus hegees belonging to the 

oorer proprietors are Me greatest sufferers. 
fn some London and Birmingham stables 
each horse is allowed only four hundred and 
sixty cubic feet of space, or about one-third 
of the amount of space really consistent with 
comfort and health. Frequently do we find 
hovels, often low and damp, surrounded with 
houses, and rendered still more impure by 
the proximity of reeking manure heaps, con- 
taining twenty or thirty horses, when they 
have not space sufficient for one-third of their 
inmates. Here the poor beast is vainly 
expected to recruit his exhausted energies 
after his day’s labor, but instead of health 
and strength he frequently finds only lassi- 
tude and disease. 

In badly constructed stables—and under 
this category come most of those where over- 
crowding is great—there is, besides, seldom 
any provision for ventilation. ‘The door and 
windows usually furnish the only channels 
either for the introduction of fresh air or for 
the removal of foul air. To secure warmth, 


carefully closed during the night. But from 
the lungs and skin of the half stifled horse 
there is continuously poured out large quan- 
tities of noxious gases, consisting especially 
of carbonic acid, and watery vapor charged 
with the noisome waste products of the body. 
The dung and urine likewise contribute their 
pungent quota to this heated, pestilent air, 
which the imprisoned beasts are compelled 
to breathe throughout the weary night. We 
do not wonder that when the stable door is 
thrown open in the morning, the acrid atmos- 
phere has become almost irrespirable, and 
that it provokes coughing when it enters 
even the seasoned air passages of the veteran 
stableman, and brings tears to his well tried 
eyes. But well may we marvel at the won- 
drous conservative power of nature which 
enables the horse to bear up, often for years, 
against treatment so unnatural. From the 
pure fresh air of his rural pastures what a 
dreadful change is this. Often, indeed, suffi- 
cient speedily to develop serious. disease. 
Many yo! country horses, when immured 
in such stables, take violent colds, or inflam- 
mation of the eyes, become permanently dam- 
aged in their wind, or worse still, fail from 
g rs or farcy. “It is generally under- 
stood that it takes about a year thoroughly 
to inure a young horse to town work, but it 
is the town lodgings quite as much as the 
town work that the animal is with difficulty 
reconciled to. Like many a hard wrought, 
badly housed human being, the horse, poor 


tomed to his unwholesome quarters. 





duced, and if the conditions of the cows were 


Pisciculture 


For the Ma husetts Plough 





“FISH BREEDING.” 
NUMBER IV. 
BY PROF. LOUIS: AGASSIZ. 


(Phon rgraphically Reported. } 
As I cannot enter into all the trivial 


details, where the question is to guide your 
first steps in a new enterprise, I would say 


ow ground, ploughed only to the depth of 


B., of Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, hits that 


seascn, owing in good part to ploughing his 


dom, that is to say, the strict observance of 


|nature, are necessary to lengthened years. 
But Brown, an Irishman, was always drunk, 

and yet he lived a hundred and twenty years. 

He was so formidable when in a state of in- 

SUaUESoNAy Sowansee ele 


death was afraid of him! Farot, who died at 


these windows and docrs are, however, most | 


fellow, becomes only very gradually accus- | 


that the intestines of sheep or any other ani- 
mal killed at our slaughter houses will be 
particularly welcome to trout, and can be 
obtained at a trifling expense. You need not 
be very nice. A piece of liver or any of those 
organs which are not fit for the table, if 
hacked to pieces, will be a delicate morsel for 
your fish. Adding to that, sheep dung, you 
will have a variety of feeding materials 
which will secure the rapid growth of you 
fish. 

There is another point which ought to be 
taken into consideration. It is that some 
fishes are inimical to one another ; they will 
not prosper if they are kept together in the 
same pond. The pickerel is very voracious, 
and though it is a fish which in certain cir- 
cumstances would be very desirable, and 
which grows very rapidly, if you introduce it 
into your trout pond, you are sure to see 
your trout diminish in number rapidly, and 
perhaps be entirely destroyed. The black 
bass is also a voracious fish, but not so mych 
eo as the pickerel. It might be brought up in 
the same pond with trout, provided you sup- 
plied the pond with a sufficient amount of 
food, and that of a kind which shall be pre- 
ferable to the eggs or the young fish. 

Then you must take care that what is 
not eaten up does not remain to infect the 
water. You take good care to keep your 
stables clean; you do not allow your cattle t« 
remain crowded in dirty places; you give 
them a fresh bed as often as is required. So 
should you see that the bottom of your 
trout pond is kept nice. And as you cannot 
do that well yourselves, it would be best t 
introduce into such ponds, fishes which wil! 
feed on this offal, for instance, suckers. They 
are the best helpmeets you can secure fo: 
that purpose, for they will feed on that which 
is not taken up by your trout. The trout 
feeds always upon food which is suspended 
in the water. It does not go to the bottom, 
and does not search for food by turning uy 
stones and looking at every object which is 
at the bottom ; it darts at its food as it comes 
down in the water ; and therefore, when you 
feed, you ought to feed slowly, and you 





the trout shall have room to come up to thei: 
|food and snatch it up before it reaches the 
When it has gone to the bottom, 
the trout will no longer make use of it, o1 


bottom. 


only to a very limited extent, but you may 
introduce a small kind of suckers, which may 
themselves become an article of food for the 
larger fish, and in that way secure the useful 
result of keeping your pond clean and fur- 
nishing a proper supply of food for all. 
There are a few animals against which you 
must guard. Wherever muskrats are com- 
mon, you should not build artificial breed- 
ing ponds, or you should at least begin by 


For the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PASTURES. 


NO. 1. 


DILLON, Esa. 


BY JOHN C. 


According to Prof. Voelcker, the amount 
of phosphates in a quart of milk is “ quite a 
handful.” 

This measure, about as definite as a carpet, 
bag, is admirably suggestive of the great 
dissimilarity which exists in the properties 
and composition of different samples of milk. 
hus, in Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
(p. 582,) we find, in a quotation from Haid- 
len, that 1000 pounds of the milk of two dif- 
ferent cows yielded respectively 2.80 and 4.15 
pounds of the phosphates of pure magnesia 
and peroxide of iron. In the same work, we 
are told that a cow, experimented on by Bous- 
singault, yielding 19 pounds of milk daily, void- 
edurine, which in a year would have contained 
of solid matter 773 pounds, capable of yield- 
ing 35 pounds of ammonia. Not being able 
to find any statement of the amount of solid 
excrement daily voided by a cow, I have for 
several mornings weighed the manure 
dropped nightly by my cows, (grade Ayr- 
shires in full feed, and yielding from 10 to 
16 pounds of milk ;) and I find the quantity 
varies from 26 to 42 pounds. 

This would not be much of a guide to 
what we might expect from cows that have 
had to step pretty briskly to gather a scanty 
living on an old pasture ; but even if it were, 
and if in addition, we knew exactly how long 
each pasture has been fed, how much stock 
has been kept on it, how much milk has 
been sold from it, whether all or what por- 
tion of the cattle have been yarded at night, 
whether any, and what extra feed has been 
supplied, what distance the stock has been 
driven, with other statistics too numerous to 
mention, we should still be very far from a 
precise knowledge of the quantity of fertiliz- 
ing matters, which have been abstracted from 
the pastures of New England with little if 
any appreciable return. 

I think, however, that we shall not be 
very wide of the truth if we assert that, in 
many cases, the owners of pastures have dil- 
igently and perseveringly striven to get all 
they could out of the land, and give as little 
as possible in return. 





This over smartness of withholding more 
than is meet, has produced its natural results ; 
and we are now to consider how we can best 
restore to our exhausted pastures, the phos- 
phates, humus, and ammonia, of which they 
have been so long and so unscrupulously 


Fortunately for the world, an allwise and 
beneficent being is constantly occupied in 
restraining and repairing the ravages occa- 
sioned by man’s greed and ignorance ; and, 
is Mike said of the game cock, we should be 
thankful for what is left rather than lament 
over what is lost. Mike was holding a stag 
eight months old, for me to cut his comb and 
gills. A severe and bloody operation, justi- 
fiable only if at all, by the girl’s excuse for 
skinning eels alive. After it 
smoothed the fowl and put him down; he 


was over, | 


immediately strutted up to a hen, with a 


“or-crr-kurr,” then clupped his wings, 





exterminating them, so that the eggs of your 
breeding fish shall not be destroyed. Muskrats 
are very large feeders, and they relish par- 
ticularly the eggs of fishes, so that they are 





one of the most dreaded inmates of our fish 
ponds. Frogs, also, must be hunted down, 
if you would be successful in fish breeding. 
These are the thorns and thistles of our 
field, and we must weed them out if we 
would have a clean field and make a good 
crop. All these particulars will be suggested 
by the different localities. 

Then another point. ‘The same water can 
be used over and over again. Because your 
neighbor has a successful pond upon his 
farm, do not think you cannot have one 
equally successful, a few rods lower down. 
That same water will turn your fish mill, just 
as the water power will turn your grist or 
saw mill and that of your neighbor above or 
below. Therefore, there is no end to the ex- 
tent to which you can introduce this artificial 
breeding of fish. 

I think these are the most general princi- 
ples upon which you may establish fish 
breeding. The manner in which this is best 
to be done will depend upon the kind of fish 
you propose breedingy upon the exposure of 
your sheet of water, upon your surroundings, 
upon your opportunities, and it would be 
tedious were I to attempt to describe more 
fully these particulars. There are already a 
number of publications in which the results 
of the efforts thus far made are described, 


and I will recommend to all those who are 
interested in the subject, the reports of the 
State Commissioners on Fisheries, written 
by Col. Theodore Lyman, in which there is 
a vast amount of valuable information on 
that subject. 


Mr. W. H. Stone, M. P. for Portsmouth, 
is the inventor of a plan for watering cattle 
during their transit by railway. A cistern, 
holding about forty gallons of water, is fixed 
at one end of an ordinary cattle truck (out- 
side.) Under this cistern is fixed a small 
supply cistern, to which are attached pipes 
running up each side of the truck. On each 
side are five outlets in the pipes, to which 
india rubber pipes are fixed, and attached to 
these are round tin pans, of ten inches in 
diameter and three inches in depth. When 
the cattle require to be watered these pans 
are placed on the floor of the truck. This is 
done from the outside, there being sufficient 
room for them to pass between the floor and 
the lower rail. The water is then turned on 
from the upper cistern, and, having risen & 
prsper height in the pans, is shut off by a 





valve. As the cattle drink the water 
keeps running in, the ball valve preventing it 
from flowing over. The cattle having been 
watered, the pans are taken out and hung up 
outside the truck, sufficiently ; high to keep 
the india rubber pipes quite tight. By this 
plan, the inventor tells us, the ordinary cattle 
trucks are made available at a small cost.— 
Chamber of Agriculture Journal (English.) 
EGGS IMPORTED TO ENGLAND. 
From 1842 te 1847 the imports amounted 
to 73,000,000 of eggs ; during the next five 
years, 103,000,000 on an average; in the 
following year 147,000,000, and in 1866 
| 430,878,880 eggs; value, £1,007,197. The 
greatest part came from France, and the har- 
jbors from which the greatest export takes 
| Place are Calais, Cherbourg and Honfleur.— 
At Calais the eggs are packed in chests and 
‘ 
straw, 1,100 in each chest ; at pg mer 
| Honfleur in chests of 600 to 1,200, The busi- 
ness is very profitable. 





crowed, and knocked over a junior, who, not 
recognizing him in his shorn plight, pre- 
sumed to treat him as an intruder. 
Somewhat disappointed that Mike did not 
applaud his hardihood and courage, I said, 
“Isn't it strange, Mike, that he should seem 
so gay after his butchering ?” 


” 


“An shure,” says Mike, “ fwhy wuddn’t 
he be gay? Faix! its raison he has to be 
glad ye didn’t take the hide off him intirely.’ 
But although we may rejoice that the very 
soil and site are spared to us, it is by no 
means an inviting task, ‘he improvement of 
one of our exhausted pastures—and the 
reflection that the valuable grasses have been 
starved out, is in no way cheered by the very 
evident sequence, that their place has been 
supplied by all kinds of obstinate, hard-hoed 
and tough-rodted incumbrances. Something 
however, must be done—the feed is growing 
poorer year by year; and the manure from 
the hay, grass, and fodder corn, which is now 
absolutely necessary to help out the pastur- 
ing, is dropped among huckleberry bushes 
and sheep poison, with little or no benefit to 
to the land. Either the be 
improved or it must be suffered to grow up 


pasture must 


to wood. 

The choice of the one or the other of these 
alternatives would be influenced by many 
considerations ; among others, the quality of 
the soil, its distance from the homestead, 
the value of land and produce, the cost of 
reclaiming, and last, but not least, by the 
owner’s pecuniary resources and ability. 

The methods of improvement usually sug- 
gested are by sheep, ploughing, draining, and 
top dressing. With regard to sheep, I shall 
take the liberty of quoting from the report 
of John B. Moore, Esq., of Concord, (the 
able Secretary of the Middlesex Agricultu- 
ral Society,) as Chairman of the Committee 
for awarding the premium for reclaiming 
exhausted pasture. 

Many of his observations, though exceed- 
ingly felicitous, are written with special ref- 
erence to his own county; I shall therefore 
quote only those which have a more general 
application. 

He says “ But is it true that sheep improve 
pastures? What says Mr. Matthew Smith, 
of Middlefield, one of the most intelligent 
practical farmers in the State ? One of your 
committee said to him, that perhaps it would 
be a good thing to stock some bushy pas- 
ures with sheep, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the pasture.” 

He answered, “ you and I have heard quite 
often the last five yeare, that sheep would 
improve pastures, but don’t you believe one 
word of it; for I have always kept a large 
flock of sheep, and I know that it is not.so.” 

“ But,” we said, “ they would kill bushes.” 
His answer was “ I have owned a large num- 
ber of sheep, and have never known one to 
eat brush when he could get clover or grass, 
and if they had to hve on brush, the sheep 
and brush would suffer in about the same 
ratio.” 

With reference to the other methods, I 
propose to narrate my own practice in 
reclaiming pasture, for which I was awarded 
the Middlesex Society’s premium in 1865; 
and to make such remarks and suggestions 





as my experience and observation may 





